Telephone interview with former ENS Bruce Davidson, officer aboard USS Kirk (DE-1087) 
during Operation Frequent Wind, April 1975. Conducted by Jan K. Herman, Historian of 
the Navy Medical Department, 2 February 2009. 


When did you arrive aboard Kirk? 
I was on the ship from June 1973 through February of ’76. 


What was your job or title? 

It varied. I started out in Engineering, and then I moved to Navigation. I moved up from 
Engineering to be the navigator and administrative officer. That was during the early part of the 
transit going over. 


What do you remember about your R&R in Singapore? 
We had to go out and terminate liberty and call the crew back to the ship. 


Were you still part of the navigation team at that time or were you now working in 
Engineering? 
No. I was the navigator by that time. 


When you all left Singapore, it was a pretty hurry-up operation. 

It was a long sea detail because that was a long river we had to go down, about 20 some 
miles. There were markers to guide us out of there but it was an involved evolution. 

And there was a lot of traffic. 

Yes. There was a lot of traffic in the approaches to the strait. 


You folks arrived off the coast of Vietnam, actually Vung Tau, on the 29" of April 
and almost immediately things began happening. Helos started coming in. I understand 
there was a concern among the crew because a lot of these helicopters overflew the Kirk 
heading for bigger targets. Someone commented, “Can’t they see that we have a clear 
flight deck? Don’t they want to land on us. Oh, I wish someone would land on us.” And, 
of course, one is reminded of that old saying, be careful what you wish for. Did you see any 
of these helicopters? 

Yes. I was up on the bridge and saw these things coming in. The pilots were pretty 
skilled airmen. They hadn’t had experience landing on small moving targets like that before. 


Tell me what you remember about the big Chinook CH-47. Did you see everything 
that happened. 

I only saw part of it from the bridge, where I was at the time. It was truly amazing. This 
was truly improvisation 101. There was no real script on how to do this. The pilot dropped the 
people and then took the helicopter off the starboard quarter of the ship, put it into a right bank, 
and then dove out the left side as the helicopter crashed into the sea. 


Did you see that happen? 
Yes. I marveled at how skilled that guy must have been. I don’t think anyone ever 
practices for something like that. First of all he had to have the presence of mind to hover over a 
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ship, drop people off, pull away, and then do something that he probably never thought about 
doing before. It was very, very high risk and truly an incredible bit of airmanship. 


The Kirk crew also performed flawlessly. 

Yes. And we had a pretty young crew. Jacobs was maybe in his late ’30s but many 
members of the crew were 19, 22, 23. We had some senior enlisted aboard. I don’t know what 
the average age was but it probably wasn’t over 24 or 25. We just had a lot of young folks who 
rose to the occasion and did what had to be done. They were from all walks of life, from 
different parts of the country, and from totally diverse backgrounds, people who just happened to 
find this home--the Kirk--through the assignment process. It was an amazing thing to see 
American kids just figure out how to solve problems. And there were plenty of problems. When 
you bring a lot of people on board, you have to find places for them to bed down while 
maintaining the integrity of the vessel. You don’t know what health condition they’re in. You 
don’t know if all of them are “friendlies” or not. We had to quickly develop systems to try to 
figure who was on board, who they were, and what they were bringing aboard. They needed to 
be fed and provided with adequate water. A lot of them had to stay on topside deck spaces 
because we had operations to conduct below decks. It was very hot and humid so there were 
dehydration issues. There was also great uncertainty in the minds of the refugees regarding their 
future. They knew they had been rescued from an advancing North Vietnamese army. They also 
had a good idea of what would have happened to them had they stayed behind. 

It was a very chaotic situation for them. We tried to manage it as best we could on our 
end. But the fact was, we didn’t know how many people were going to come. We just had to be 
prepared to take as many as we thought we could without endangering the vessel. 

When you have a crew of about 225 or 230, and you double that up with refugees, pretty 
soon you’ve got a water management issue. You need enough water for hygiene, consumption, 
and also ship propulsion. We made our own water through distilling it. 


Did you have any contact with the refugees yourself? 

Yes. I was a junior officer so I wasn’t a leader but I helped others process people, move 
them around, and get them to the right place. Later on in the operation, I was one of the officers 
sent over to one of the Vietnamese navy ships as a liaison officer. 


If you look at the operation it really had two phases. The first phase was the 
recovery of all the helicopters and their passengers. These refugees were generally in 
pretty good shape. They were either families of the aviators or people they knew. They 
had some element of wealth. You had to provide some level of security because you really 
didn’t know who was coming aboard. 

Yes. We had to do that. But we also made some immediate judgement calls when you 
saw a family coming aboard. There was one helicopter in particular that we were a little unsure 
of. The statement the crew gave us was not right. It made us believe that they were not part of 
the aircraft. It looked as though they had just commandeered it somewhere. We were trying to 
figure out what their real background was. And that was hard to do under those circumstances. 


In the early morning of the 30“ of April you were Officer of the Deck up on the 
bridge. Please describe what you recall about the events that followed. 

We would have relieved the watch about a quarter of twelve. The protocol was that you 
relieved the watch about 15 minutes before the hour. So our watch would then have been 2345 
to 0345. 


It was very calm and still that night. Someone told me that they heard a helo in 
distress with engine either missing or starving for fuel. Did you hear any of that. 

There may have been a muffled sound. I recall looking up and seeing a moving light that 
appeared to be coming down. I think Chief Willoughby said that it looked like an aircraft in 
distress. And it just set down on the water. That’s when we ramped up the engines and started 
heading on over there. I called the captain and asked him to come to the bridge, “Plane in the 
water! Plane in the water! Port side!” 

We brought the ship around, got a boat in the water to pick these guys up. We had 
practiced man overboard drills enough that we... Despite the fact that we were a young watch 
team up there, we had high confidence. 

Kirk had some unique handling capabilities and there some things you had to take into 
account. It was a single-screw ship, which affected its maneuverability. When you go in 
forward or reverse or throw that rudder over, depending on whether you’re going forward or in 
reverse, you turn certain ways. It takes a while to build up steam and it also takes a little while to 
slow down. It was pretty calm that night so I didn’t have to factor in how we might be set off by 
wind. The ship had a big sail area on it. The superstructure was pretty tall for its tonnage. If 
you had 15 knots of wind, that really affected the maneuverability, too. None of that was a 
factor that night. And visibility was good. 


Very late the same day, Armitage came aboard. Were you privy to any of that? 
I was called in because as navigator I was also the navigator for the commodore, who 
was embarked. 


CAPT Roane. 

Yes. I met Armitage in the commodore at-sea cabin, where we were introduced. He 
seemed to be an operational type of guy. I wasn’t quite sure what his calling card was but it 
really didn’t make any difference. As far as I was concerned, he was officially sanctioned to do 
what needed to be done. 


Do you recall the run down to Con Son Island? 

I don’t recall a lot about that except that we had to be careful. In that part of the South 
China Sea we had to be very diligent because of very irregular soundings as to the depth of the 
water. We had a sonar dome under the bow and a 25-foot or 26-foot clearance. The depths we 
had were based on old data. As we approached the island we were very careful looking at our 
fathometer, trying to get the best data on the depth because we didn’t want to run aground. 


So you were going at high speed during that run? 
No. As we closed land we slowed down considerably so as not to run into anything on 
the bottom in the middle of the night. 


When the sun came up the next morning at Con Son Island, what did you see out 
there? 

I remember seeing a conglomeration of craft. Many weren’t large enough to be called 
ships. There was some activity with ships moving about. I’m probably not the best person to 
give you a visual. I just don’t recall much of it in detail. I looked over there but was probably 
paying more attention to where we were going and that we were in good water. 


I understand that once you arrived at Con Son, you began putting personnel aboard 
some of these craft because a lot of them were non-operational. Diesels were out of order 
and you guys had to get them underway. 

In some cases these vessels were come as you are. They were either coastal or riverine 
type vessels. And here were planning to take them across the South China Sea, which was about 
an 800-mile trip. Luckily we didn’t have high seas as an issue. Who knew what the 
maintenance had been on these ships or what their repair or fuel state was? But this was a 
humanitarian crisis and there was some urgency to get these things together, line them up, put 
them under U.S. escort, and get them out of there. 

These were pretty simple ships with pretty simple engines but we didn’t know the state 
they were in before we left. 


I understand the estimate for the number of refugees aboard those ships was 
somewhere around 30,000. 
Could be. I think we had 400 to 500 on the LSM I was put on. 


I note that you and OS2 Schultz went aboard LSM 404. Were you given orders 
before you went aboard as to what your job was going to be? 

The said to go over and be the liaison officer and to reassure the crew and passengers that 
they would be safe and that they were going to a safer place in the Philippines and that they 
would be escorted by the U.S. Navy. 


So that was pretty much the extent of it at that point. 
Yes. I was only the liaison officer. 


There was a Vietnamese crew operating the ship. 
Yes. 


How was the communication as far as the language barrier was concerned? 

It was broken but there was someone on board who spoke English. I did not speak 
Vietnamese. Some crewmen had been through some U.S. training. We had to pick and choose 
who we talked with because there was translation taking place. But they seemed to be pretty 
professional. Of course, we were on a journey that they had never made before. They were 
more of a coastal operation. We were there just to provide reassurance and to try to get our eyes 
and ears and antenna going to assess the situation and report back and be on the lookout for 
humanitarian issues. 


These refugees at Con Son Island weren’t like the helicopter people. They had been 
out there for awhile and were in pretty tough shape. 


When I went aboard my ship, I was carrying my blue gym bag with me with my change 
of clothes and toiletries. Someone mistook me for a doctor. They quickly took me over to a 
child who had a raging fever. He was hot to the touch and shaking. I called over to the Kirk and 
told CAPT Jacobs: “We have a little kid over here who doesn’t look good. Can we get someone 
over here?” He told me they would as soon as they could. It wasn’t that long, maybe and hour 
or 45 minutes when they got back in touch with me but, unfortunately, the child had died. We 
conducted a burial at sea. 

Yes. There were people in worse shape than the first refugees that came aboard the Kirk. 
These people were fleeing for their lives and showed up with what they had. Think of what it’s 
like to have a ship not meant to have a large crew and all of a sudden have 400 some odd people 
aboard with human needs. They need eat, drink water, relieve themselves. It was a real 
challenge. 


Could you see the rest of the fleet out there--the other Vietnamese ships and the 
Kirk? 
Most of them, perhaps two-thirds. 


And the sea was dead calm the whole time. 

Yes. We were very fortunate. That thing can really whip up. You get out there towards 
the Philippines and you'll get 10- to 12-foot seas. It can be very challenging even on a 4,000-ton 
ship like the Kirk. I don’t what we would have done if it had been rough. 


As you got closer to the Philippines, the Marcos government refused to allow the 
Vietnamese ships to enter their waters. CAPT Jacobs began a long circle to try to kill time 
until some kind of agreement could be reached. Do you remember any of that? 

I recall that we slowed down or moved off a little bit. There were some questions as to 
what was going on. We just assumed that we were trying to get our act together before we went 
in. That was our assumption. Once that was all over, the commodore’s gig came alongside. A 
guy named Robert J. Lemke from Commodore Roane’s staff came alongside and had a packet 
wrapped in brown paper or a large envelope. He hailed me over to the side and threw it up to 
me. He told me to open it up, read it, and take charge. Once I saw the American flag, I knew 
what was going on. There was a set of orders in there... I’ve got a copy right here. “From 
Commander Destroyer Squadron 23. You will assume United States Naval custody and 
command of the Republic of Vietnam ship Huong Giang HQ-404 at a time specified by direction 
of Commander Destroyer Squadron 23 on 7 May 1975. Your immediate superior in command 
will be Commander Destroyer Squadron 23.” 

So we got this packet and showed it to the ship’s officers. They understood what was 
going on. We explained that we needed to do this to go into Subic. So we had a change of 
command ceremony on the ship’s bridge. 


That must have been very emotional. 

It was emotional. We struck the Vietnamese flag and raised the American flag. It was 
emotional for them and emotional for us. It was something I probably didn’t appreciate at the 
time because I was a young kid. These were people who put a lot of trust and confidence in us as 
a nation to do the right thing. They become marked when you have loyal people in country 
supporting the war effort in Vietnam. When we left, what were we leaving? It’s not like we 


were leaving a nation in equilibrium. We were leaving a nation where the future was unknown. 
It became very apparent to me and has been reinforced over the years that those people were 
very vulnerable. They were leaving their home country, didn’t know what awaited them in the 
Philippines, and how was this all going to work out. So they had to put trust in us. For some it 
was probably a little difficult because they were again putting trust in a government that had cut 
and run on them. We had left and not seen the fight to a conclusion. And now we were asking 
them to trust us again. You could look in their eyes and see that they really needed someone 
who could provide that trust. 

We did what we could but couldn’t make any promises because we weren’t in a position 
to do so. All we could do was give them some scenarios of what we could envision. They 
would get to the Philippines, disembark from these vessels, and be put on to some other 
transportation to be taken to a safer place like the United States. But we didn’t know for sure. 
We tried to reassure them because it seemed the humanitarian thing to do. 

The officers then went around and passed the word among the people on board. That 
seemed to provide a little bit of calming effect. 


You said earlier that because the engines on your LSM had quit and couldn’t be 
restarted, you required a tow. 

We were towed by a recovery tug that came out from Subic. It’s purpose was to tow 
stricken vessels into port. We may have been 20 miles out of Subic at that point. We had tried 
to repair the engines but the engineers said they had just burned out. 


When you got into Subic, were the refugees offloaded at Grande Island or in Subic? 

I think we went pierside with our vessel and they were offloaded on one of the piers near 
the shipyard. As I recall, they were taken from the pier and loaded on another large ocean-going 
vessel that was headed for Guam. They may have had to wait for a few hours on the pier for 
processing but I recall a line of people boarding another vessel. 

We also had a group of Marines who came on board right when we landed. They did a 
security check of the people and took the remaining small arms. We had a pile of weapons and 
when the Marines came aboard they searched the ship systematically and came up with more. 
The idea was not to let these people get on the next vessel with any small arms. 


When you got off the ship in Subic did you go right back to Kirk? 

Yes, I went back to the Kirk, which was now plugged into shore power and water. I very 
quickly took a hot shower, which was one of the most pleasant moments I had had in a long 
time. A group of us then headed over to the Chuck Wagon and I had a double cheeseburger and 
some blueberry pie ala mode. We were grateful that chapter was over and that we had done the 
best we could. 

It’s been 33 years since all that happened. Except when you get calls from people 
like me, do you ever think about it much any more? 

Every once in a while. When April 30" comes around I sometimes think about it. 
Current events make me think about it. What’s the best thing to do in Iraq? How are those guys 
handling it? Sometimes things come along that cue my mind but it’s not something I think about 
frequently. 
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